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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
(Continued from page 755.) 

The philanthropic labors of Anthony Bene- 
zet were not wholly confined to the cause of 
Emancipation. During the stormy period of 
the Revolution, he was activein spreading 
peace principles, and in relieving the poor 
and distressed. His attention was also di- 
rected to the unhappy condition of the Indian 
natives, who looked with jealousy upon the 
encroachments of the whites, and he fearlessly 
opposed all measures which tended to wrest 
from them their rights. He was one of the 
founders of the “Friendly Association for 
regaining and preserving peace with the In- 
dians by pacific measures.” This Society, 
which was composed principally of Friends, 
expended during its seven years’ existence 
some $15,000 in presents to the Indians, this 

) amount being the voluntary contributions of 
its members. Benezet was present at several 
conferences between our Government and the 
red men, and was among the numberof those 
who strongly urged the necessity of training 
them to agricultural pursuits, in order for 
their civilization. 

The better to illustrate the extent of his 
fertile philanthropy, we give below a list 
of his publications. In addition to the works 


above specified, he was the author of the 
“Plain path to Christian Perfection” (1772.) 
“A collection of Religious tracts” (1773.) 
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“The mighty destroyer displayed, in some 
account of the dreadful havock made by the 
mistaken use, as well as abuse, of distilled 
spiritous liquors” (1774.) “Serious consid- 
erations on several important subjects, viz. : 
On war, and its inconsistency with the gos- 
pel, observations on slavery, and remarks 
on the nature and bad effects of Spirituous 
Liquors” (1778.) “A first book for Chil- 
dren” (1778) reprinted 1798. “The Pennsyl- 
vania spelling book or youth’s instructor and 
monitor” (1779.) “An extract from a treat- 
ise on the spirit of Prayer, or the soul arising 
out of the vanities of Time into the riches of 
Eternity” (1780.) “The plainness and in- 
nocent simplicity of the Christian Religion, 
&ec.” (1782.) ‘‘A serious address, to the 
Rulers of America, on the inconsistency of 
their conduct respecting Slavery, &c.” (1783.) 
“ An Essay towards the more easy Introduc- 
tion to the Knowledge of the English Gram- 
mar, compiled for the Pennsylvania Spelling 
Book” (no date.) “ A short account of the 
People called Quakers, &c.” (no date.) The 
same translated into French by A. B. (1780.) 
Also into German in 1783. “Some obser- 
vations on the situation, disposition and char- 
acter of the Indian natives of this continent” 
(1784.) 

When it is considered that Benezet was, as 
his friends say, “‘ assiduously diligent, suffering 
a small portion of natural rest to satisfy him, 
and employing his pen day and night,” we can 
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form some estimate of the amount of work he 
accomplished. Indeed we are amazed at the 
extent of his charities. Wherever the cry of 
the oppressed was heard, there he seems to 
have been. Truly he was 
“The offspring of humanity, 

And every child of sorrow was his brother.’’ 
His fellow citizens acknowledged his worth 
by electing him to positions of honor and 
trust in various public institutions, some of 
which he had aided in establishing. His 
prom ptness in rescuing a number of kidnapped 
negroes (who passed through Philadelphia 
on their way South), and subsequently prov- 
ing their right to freedom, excited public at- 
tention, and resulted, in 1775, in the forma- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Society for promot- 
ing “the abolition of Slavery, and the relief 
of Free Negroes unlawfully held in bondage.” 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
James Pemberton and others, feeling the ne- 
cessity of organized effort, as an effective 
means of labor, attempted, and successfully 
accomplished, a union of those who sympa- 
thized in the Anti-Slavery movement, regard- 
less of their religious predilections. The 
Quakers as a Society had been working as | 
pioneers in the good cause, and other Chris- 
tian denominations were slowly awakening to 
the consciousness that slavery (to use the sig- 
nificant words of John Wesley) “ was the sum 
of all villainies,” but this was the first attempt 
made in America (so far as we are informed) 
to unite these scattering forces. The first 
meeting of this Society was held at the old 
Sun tavern on Second street, Philadelphia. 
Its organization was there perfected. The 
Preamble to its Constitution reads as follows : 
“It having pleased the Creator of the world 
to make of one flesh all the children of men, 
it becomes them to consult and promote each 
other’s happiness as members of the same 
family, however diversified they may be by 
color, situation, religion, or different states of 
society. It is more especially the duty of 
those persons, who profess to maintain for 
themselves the rights of human nature, and 
who acknowledge the obligations of Chris- 
tianity, to use such means as are in their power 
to extend the blessings of freedom to every 
part of the human race; and in a more par- 
ticular manner to such of their fellow crea- 
tures as are entitled to freedom by the laws 
and constitutions of any of the United States, 
and who, notwithstanding, are detained in 
bondage by fraud or violence. From a 
full conviction of the truth and obligation of 
these principles,— from a desire to diffuse 
them wherever the miseries and vices of 
Slavery exist, and in humble confidence of 
the favor and support of the Father of man- 
kind,—the subscribers have associated them- 


selves.” Then follows two hundred and 
eighty-five names. Subsequently “ Clarkson 
Hall,” in Cherry St. below Seventh St., was 
used for the purposes of the Society. Dr, 
Franklin was its first president. Many hon- 
ered names have been enrolled among its 
members, and many a hunted fugitive has re- 
ceived its protecting care. In an unostenta- 
tious way, it exerted a widespread influence 
for good, and only ceased to act when universal 
emancipation ended its usefulness.* 

In 1780, the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed the act of gradual Emancipation, 
Anthony Benezet held interviews with every 
member of the Legislature on the subject, and 
— largely instrumental in producing the re- 
sult. 

But enough has been said to show the im- 
portant part which was enacted by this great 
and good man. A few anecdotes are left on 
record which will still further serve to illus- 
trate his character. The Count de Luzerne 
was, during the Revolution, an ambassador 
from the French court, and resided in Phila- 
delphia. Benezet was his frequent. visitor, 
and in his native tongue sought to interest his 
countryman in the Quakers. It is remark- 
able how attached Luzerne became to Benezet, 
who always was admitted into his presence 
without ceremony. Said the Count to a 
friend one day, “ Though Mr. Benezet has a 
small body—yet O! what a capacious soul 
he possesses.” When the ambassader was 
about to embark for home, a day was fixed 
for leave taking. Compliments were being 
lavished upon him by hosts of his admirers, 
when the simple-minded Quaker entered his 
presence and said—* Thou knowest I cannot 
use the compliments which the company have 
expressed, but I wish thee the favor of 
Heaven and a safe return to thy country.” 
The Count embraced and kissed him, remark- 
ing— O! Mr. Benezet, you have exceeded 
them all.” 

He was once informed of the death of a 
miserly person, in whose house was found se 
creted many thousand dollars. He desired 
his informant not to give publicity to the 
fact, adding, “it would have been quite as 
reasonable to have had as many thousand 
pairs of boots or shoes in the house, whilst the 
poor are suffering with bare feet for the want 
of them.” Benezet, on being asked by a 
friend for his portrait, replied—O! no, no, my 
ugly face shall not go down to posterity.” 
On another occasion he was seen walking in 
the streets in his shirt sleeves, and apologized 
for it by saying that he had just given his coat 
to an almost naked beggar. 

During the Revolutionary war, he knew of 





* This Society is still in existence. 
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a poor and worthy woman within whose hum- 
ble home were quartered six of the Hessian 
Soldiery, whom she was forced to entertain 
as best she could. He immediately repaired 
to the quarters of the General, but, as he had 
no pass, was stopped at the door by the guard. 
Nothing daunted, however, he sent up his 
name to the General, and after some delay 
he obtained the desired audience. The story 
of the poor woman was soon told; and not 
only was the request that the soldiers be re- 
moved from her house promptly granted, but 
so interested did the General become in his 
visitor, that he requested the favor of a fur- 
ther acquaintance, and gave orders that in 
future when Benezet called upon him, he be 
admitted at once, without @ pass. When, 
during the Yearly Meeting of Friends at 
Philadelphia, a difference of sentiment oc- 
curred as to the expediency of dealing with 
members who were slaveholders, Benezet left 
his seat in an obscure part of the house, and 
took an elevated position where he could be 
seen by all. There he stood, and as the tears 
flowed down his cheeks, he repeated the words 
of the Psalmist : “ Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God.” The solemn im- 
pression thus occasioned had the effect of har- 
monizing the meeting. 

Thus lived and labored Anthony Benezet, 
the universal philanthropist. In his domes- 
tic relations he was lovingand cheerful. His 
house, which was one of the first brick dwell- 
ings built in Philadelphia, was situate on the 
north side of Christian street between Third 
and Fourth streets, No. 115. It has long 
since been demolished in the march of mod- 
ern improvement, but within that humble 
home was spread his frugal board, and many 
were those who were hospitably entertained 
thereat. To its owner came the poor and op- 
pressed for counsel and assistance, as also the 
rich and great, to learn “ the luxury of doing 
good.” Before.the dawn of day he was 
usually busy with his pen, and he deprived 
himself of much sleep, because “ he could not 
reconcile a habit of such slothful indulgence 
with the activity of Christian fervor.” But 
at last the time came when his energy began 
to fail. He nevertheless “ went about doing 
good,” until about ten days before his death. 
Thenews of his illness spread a gloom through- 
out the city, and when all hopes of his recov- 
ery had departed, the poor he had befriended 
came in crowds to his dwelling and asked to 
see him, desiring his parting benediction. 
They were admitted to the chamber of the 
dying Christian; who received their expres- 
sions of gratitude and love with a full heart. 
Such demonstrations of affection from his fel- 

low citizens humbled his spirit, and he was 
heard to exclaim, “I am dying, and feel 








ashamed to meet the face of my Maker—-I have 
done so little in his cause.” 


The day preceding his death he took leave 


of his wife—(they had no children)—remark- 
ing—‘We have lived long in love and peace.” 
Shortly atter this touching scene his bodily 
sufferings greatly increased, but he calmly 
awaited the summons, “Well done good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 


He departed this life on the 3d of the Fifth 


month, 1784, aged 71 years. His funeral was 
attended by persons of all classes and sects. 
Among this number were hundreds of blacks, 
who truly mourned the loss of their beloved 
benefactor and friend. An officer in the 
American Army, who followed the body to 
its final resting-place, remarked to a friend, 
“T would rather be Anthony Benezet, in that 
coffin, than General Washington with all his 
fame.” 


In his will, Benezet directs the payment of 


a few legacies after the death of his wife. 
The residue of his estate is given in trust to 
the overseers of the public school—“ to hire 
and employ a religious-minded person or per- 
sons to teach a number of negroe, mulatto, 
or Indian children, to read, write, arithmetic, 


plain accounts, needle-work, &c. And it is 
my particular desire, founded on experience, 
that in the choice of such tutor, special care 
may be had to prefer an industrious, careful 
person of true piety, suitably qualified, who 
would undertake the service from a principle 
of charity, to one more highly learned, not 
equally disposed.” His books, numbering 
some 200 volumes, he gives to the library of 
Friends in Philadelphia, and to the “ Penusy]- 
vania Society for the promotion of the abolition 
of Slavery” he bequeaths fifty pounds. 

We cannot more fittingly close our sketch of 
Anthony Benezet than by copying the follow- 
ing epitome of his life from the “ Pennsylvania 
Packet” of May 6th, 1784. “ Last Monday 
night, after a short illness, departed this life, 
in the 71st year of his age, Mr. Anthony 
Benezet, one of the people called Quakers. 
His catholicism in religion, his universal phi- 
lanthropy, his unwearied acts of benevolence, 
endeared him to ail who knew him. He was 
kind without reserve, courteous without de- 
ceit, and charitable without ostentation. The 
fertile bosom of the poor, which yields an 
hundred-fold, was the receptacle of his annual 
income. He industriously labored, through- 
out a long and useful life, to advance the 
best interests of mankind, in an humble and 
private sphere. For some years past he de- 
voted his attention considerably to the Edu- 
cation of Negro and mulatto children, from a 
desire that they might hereafter prove useful 
members of Society, and worthy of that free- 
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dom to which the humane and righteous law 
of this commonwealth passed in 1780, has re- 
stored them, and to this use we understand he 
has given all his property (above 2000 pounds) 
after providing for his ancient and feeble 


widow.” 
(To be continued.) 





LETTER TO THE INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 
Nonart, First mo. 9th, 1870. 

Dear Friends :—How much I wish one or 
more of your number had been here the past 
week, and witnessed ‘the distribution of your 
noble box of clothing to our women and 
children, not only that you might know the 
good it did, as far as it went, but that you 
might understand how much need there was, 
and how many, many wants are yet unsupplied. 
The school children of the Iowa tribe, we have 
made comparatively comfortable for the pres- 
ent, though they have no change of under- 
garments and only one pair of stockings each. 
‘The women’s stockings, flannel skirts and 
sacks, and the muslin, which we cut up imme- 
diately, were indeed most useful and welcome 
to the poor women, who “ hew the wood and 
draw the water.” We tried to give an article 
to each one to satisfy them until more should 
come, but had to send several away one day 
without anything. The Sacs and Foxes, a 
sinall tribe under our care, living six miles 
away, had nothing out of the other box. They 
were complaining of it bitterly, so we are 

iving their children some out of this one. 
We had hoped that some of the boxes from 
the country, which we hear are coming; would 
have arrived at the same time, that the con- 
tents might have been distributed at once. 
The needs are very pressing, the weather the 
last few days extremely cold, and there would 
have been very much more suffering than 
there is, but for your timely charity. 

Dear Friends, I feel that it will be difficult 
for you to realize the necessity of asking for 
so much, and of how little way even those 
large boxes go, when spread among so many, 
towards making them what we consider com- 
furtable. We have between three and four 
hundred Indians under our care—a large por- 
tion women and children—who come in with- 
out an inch of flannel or muslin, or a stocking 
—their only covering a calico blouse, and two 
or three old calico skirts, with a blanket or 
shawl over head and shoulders, cloth leggins 
and deer-skin moccasins. You will not then 
wonder that we want a great many things. 
And as there is so much interest felt and 
willingness manifested by Friends in the East 
to help these people, we feel free to make our 
wants known and take all we can get. We 
shall certainly try to make the best use of 
what we get, but oh! how we do want some 


women friends to come out and see just how 
everything is. We think it would be so much 
more satisfactory to you to work, if you could 
see for yourselves the condition of these women 
and young girls. There are many things we 
cannot talk to men about, which just one 
woman would see and understand, and take 
back to you all, making the work seem more 
necessary and interesting. 

The clothing of this people does a two-fold 
work. First, it ministers to their physical 
comfort. Seemly dress is a great agent in 
civilization, and we feel that it has already 
done something in that direction. If we were 
to ask for anything more in particular, it 
would be stout muslin and heavy, coarse flan- 
nel for skirts and sacks, and all kinds of gar- 
ments for babies and very small children two 
or three years old. 

All the part worn of those sizes were very 
welcome. The boys’ clothing we have given 
to the Sacs and Foxes, some of whom never 
had such before, but wore leggins, a shirt and 
a blanket. School books and slates we do not 
need, as Government has made provision for 
things of that kind ; but the charts (for object 
teaching) 1 am truly thankful for. They are 
invaluable in a school of this kind. The 
toweling spoken of I should be very glad of, 
as for all washing and wiping purposes they 
have only old pieces of calico skirts, &e. 
Part worn shoes, such as are often thrown by, 
would be of use here. Indeed everything you 
have to spare we can find a place for. My 
daughter says, “Thank the Friends for me who 
sent the patch-work, especially for that already 
cut. She has started six quilts, and has the 
girls to come down after school and sew two 
hours. They are delighted to come and sew, 
and the whole school wants to make quilts, 
but it was too much to undertake any more 
until these are done—the cutting is such a 
task. Thereare not nearenough pieces to finish 
all, but we have faith to believe more will 
turn up in good time. 

I know it would do you good to see these 
poor girls, whom we found in ragged Indian 
costume, unwashed, uncombed, without. ambi- 
tion or aspirations for anything better, now 
neatly and comfortably dressed in your mus- 
lins, flannels and ginghams; the paint and 
dirt washed off and hair combed, the results 
of soap, towels and combs of your a 
learning to sew nicely, proud of their work, 
ambitious to get their quilts finished—me- 
mentoes of the thoughtful kindness of friends 
far away. We are much interested in these 
young girls and their future, hoping the fate 
which was pending over them may be warded 
off, their position bettered, and their lives 
brighter than their poor mothers have been. 
For this end labor is needed, and these little 
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things are the beginning; and if we, who are 
with them, can keep up our courage, faith 
and patience, with the sympathy and substan- 
tial aid Friends are so cheerfully giving, we 
do believe work can be done which will tell 
grandly and pay well in the future lives of 
these children ; and as the children are raised 
up and developed, the older ones will gradually 
improve and give up some of their old habits 
and peculiarities. 

So let us all be encouraged and do what 
we can, for they have been, to say the least, 
miserably neglected, and in many cases, if 
not all, terribly wronged. 

Mary B. Licurroor. 


[By a letter of later date, we hear another 
box has been received, supposed from the 
country, but place not defined, and no list in 
the box, which is regretted, as it is desirable 
an account should be kept of all articles 
sent. ]|—Eps. 


ERRORS OF THE CAVE. 
BY PROF. HART. 

Improvement comes by comparison. One 
of the most profound observations of Bacon 
is that in which he remarks upon the dwarfing 
and distorting influence of solitariness upon 
the human faculties. The man who shuts 
himself up in his own little circle of thought 
and action as in a cave, having no consort 
with his fellows, evolving all his plans from 
his own solitary cogitation, must be more than 
human if he does not become one-sided, nar- 
row, selfish, bigoted. 

A like result, but not so aggravated, is pro- 
duced, when a man limits his range of thought 
and action to those of his own special calling 
or profession; when the merchant mingles 
only with merchants and knows only mer- 
chandize; when the teacher knows nothing 
but teaching and books; when the medical 
man spends every waking hour and every 
active exercise of thought upon his heaiing 
art; when any man forgets that, in the very 
fact of his being a man at all, he is something 
greater and nobler than he can possibly be in 
being merely a merchant, or teacher, or doctor, 


or lawyer, or the possessor of any other one 


special art or faculty. 

It is true, indeed, that in order to attain to 
eminence in any one department, a man must 
bend his main energies to that one thing; and 
he must give to it much solitary thought and 
study. But no department of action is iso- 
lated. No interest is unconnected with other 
interests. No truth stands alone, but forms a 
part in the great system of truth. Study or 
action, therefore, which is entirely isolated, 
must needs be dwarfed and distorted. 

A man must go occasionally out of his own 
sphere in order fully to understand those very 
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things with which he is most familiar. A man 
must study other languages, if he would hope 
fully to understand his own. A man must 
study more than languages merely if he would 
become a perfect linguist. The only way to 
understand arithmetic thorovghly is to study 
algebra. A parent who has only one child, 
and who gives his entire and exclusive atten- 
tion to the study of that child, in order that 
he may, by a thorough understanding of its 
nature and disposition, be better able to teach 
and train it, will not be so likely to attain his 
object as he would if he were to spend a por- 
tion of his time in mingling with other children 
and in becoming acquainted with childhood 
generally. A teacher who should shut him- 
self up in his owr school-room, giving to it 
every moment of his waking hours, would not 
be likely to benefit so largely his own pupils, 
as if he were to spend a portion of his time in 
communing with other teachers and observing 
other methods besides his own. A teacher 
even who should mingle freely with those of 
his own profession, and get all the benefit to 
be derived from observation of the views and 
methods of other teachers, but should stop 
there, would not yet obtain that broad, com- 
prehensive view, even of his own calling, and 
of the duties of his own particular school-room 
that he might have if he would travel occa- 
sionally beyond the walk of books and peda- 
gogy, and become acquainted with the views’ 
and methods of men in other spheres of life, 
with merchants, lawyers, and doctors, with 
farmers, mechanics, and artisans. 

It is only by mingling with those outside of 
our own little specialty that we are disen- 
thralled from the bonds of prejudice. It is 
wonderful to see the change produced in the 
minds of men of different religious denomina- 
tions, when by any means they are thrown 
much into the actual fellowship of working 
together in some cause of common benevolence. 
How, without any argument, merely by the 
fact of their being brought out to a different 
point of view, the relative magnitude and im- 
portance of certain truths change in their es- 
timation! The points in which Christians 
differ become so much smaller; the points in 
which they agree become so much larger. 
The little stone at the mouth of the cave no 
longer hides the mountain in the distance. 

Let the teacher, the merchant, the mechanic, 
the banker, the lawyer, the minister of religion 
even, still remember that he js a man, and that 
he can never reach a full and just. estimate of 
his position without sometimes going outside 
of it and placing himself in the position of 
other men. 

Tranquil pleasures last longest. We are 
not fitted to bear the burthen of great joys. 
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SWARTHMORE LIBRARY FUND. 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

The recent appeal made by the President 
of Swarthmore College through your columns 
for standard books has been responded to by 
donations referring almost exclusively to the 
Society of Friends,—a result most desirable 
so far as it goes, but totally inadequate to the 
pressing necessities of the classes in History 
and English Literature. 

The text books, however well chosen, can 
do little more than give the initial facts, 
omitting, of necessity, many essential details, 
and almost altogether the philosophy and the 
poetry and all that goes to make up the érue 
value of History and Literature. 

To illustrate: Henry VIII. is disposed of 
in 19 pages, Chaucer in 7. A student, in- 
cited by the text to investigate these memor- 
able epochs, the one in English History, the 
other in English Literature, has no books of 
reference or other source of information be- 
yond Chambers’ Encyclopedia and the per- 
sonal instruction of the teacher. How can 
the emancipation of the English Church from 
the Papal authority be appreciated in all its 
vast results without a standard History of 
England to refer to? How can the poetry of 
Chaucer be understood, the construction and 
development of the English language be 
traced, without a “ Chaucer” to turn to? 

’ Ina word, the students must immediately 
have a Library selected at first with special 
reference to the subjects treated of in the 
text books. Otherwise much valuable time 
will have been spent by both teacher and 


‘scholar with very barren results. 


Six hundred dollars ($600) judiciously 
spent would go very far towards supplying 
the more immediate wants, though many 
thousands of dollars must eventually be given 
to the Swarthmore Library. 

Cannot the younger members of our So- 
ciety take hold of this matter, and thus re- 
lieve the Board of Managers from one of its 
many burdens, and save the Treasury from 
one of its many drafts ? 

Should contributions be sent to me, they 
would be expended, with the co-operation of 
the President of the College, as above indi- 
cated. Respectfully, 

N. P. HALioweE tt, 
144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Boston, 1st mo. 21st, 1870. 

Though God has replenished this world 
with abundance of good things for man’s life 
and comfort, yet they are but imperfect goods. 
He only is the pertect good to which they 
point. But alas! men cannot see Him for 
them, though they should always see Him in 
them.— Penn. 





ACCURACY. 

I do not know that there is anything, ex- 
cept it be humility, which is so valuable as 
an incident of education as accuracy. And 
accuracy can be taught. Direct lies told to 
the world are as dust in the balance when 
weighed against the falsehoods of inaccuracy, 
These are the the fatal things. And they are 
all-pervading. I scarcely care what is taught 
to the young if it will but implant in them 
the habit of accuracy. 

Now, look at the matter in this light. 
Take the speech of any man for any given 
day. For once that he wilfully gives a wrong 
color (with an eye to his own interests) to any- 
thing which he states or narrates, he mis- 
takes, or misdescribes twenty times, on ac- 
count of his inability to tell anything ac- 
curately. 

Besides, there is this important result from 
a habit of accuracy, that it produces truth- 
fulness, even on those occasions where a man 
would be tempted to be untruthful. He 
gradually gets to love accuracy more even 
than his own interests: at last he has a pas- 
sion for accuracy.— Arthur Helps. 





Santee Acency, 12th mo. 25, 1869. 
To the Women’s Indian Aid Association of Philada: 

To-day has been a bright and happy one 
at our agency. The two well-filled boxes 
sent by you, arrived in good condition early 
this morning, and the unpacking of these has 
been a source of much pleasure to us to-day, 
All the articles are so well suited to the wants 
of the Indians. The sacks and dresses look so 
comfortable and serviceable, we feel quite im- 
patient to hand them over to some poor old 
women, whose thin and tattered garments 
have aroused oursympathies this cold weather. 
The old women are much imposed on by the 
younger ones, who beg their new clothes from 
them after they are issued to them. 

The variety of things sent for the sewing 
school, will enable us to get along nicely this 
winter. We have about twenty quilts com- 
menced. I imagine the bright pieces will 
create quite a sensation among the little girls 
next week. They are all very much interested 
in their sewing. 

I think the boys will not be slow in en- 
deavoring to imitate many of the wooden 
toys sent, and I do uot doubt that they will 
succeed. If they do, we will send you sam- 
ples of their work, also of the girls’ fancy 
work. A little crippled girl, whom my sister 
taught to knit, finished a pair of stockings for 
herself, a few days ago, just in time for Christ- 
mas. 

The different little packages from old 
friends, as well as the children’s contribu- 
tions, were quite touching, for all of which 
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we tender our heartfelt thanks. It is said to 
be more blessed to give than to receive, but 
you have made us to rejoice in both ways. 
We enjoyed the contents of the boxes as 
much as if they had been our individual 
property, and the pleasure of distributing 
them is yet in store for us. 

We are all well and our house comfortable. 
We have not suffered with the cold, though the 


mercury has been down to 10 degrees below 
zero. 





Set a guard upon thy senses. How often 
are poor Christians in danger of losing the 
eves of their mind by those of their body. 
This may serve to expound that mystical 
Arabian proverb—‘ Shut the windows, that 
the house may be light.” Beg of God a 
mortified fancy. The fancy is a power of the 
soul placed between the senses and the under- 
standing; it is that which first stirs itself in 
the soul, and by its motion other powers are 
stirred ; it is the common shop where thoughts 
are first forged and framed, and as this is, so 
are they; if imaginations be not first cast 
down, it is impossible that every thought of 
the heart should be brought into obedience to 
Christ. The fancy is the most untameable 
power of the soul.— Flavel. 


G5 Serafsrgyes 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








I am very glad when any who have loving 
hearts, and who feel they can work in First- 
day schools, are willing to help the mothers, 
for I assure thee we often feel we have need 
of all the help we can get. Sometimes in the 
evening, when the little ones are all asleep, 
and I have a chance to “fold my wings,” I 
feel so utterly discouraged, under a sense of 
failure, that I would almost despair were it 
not for the faith I have that our efforts will 
not be in vain. The time of sowing is now, 
but the time of fruit is not yet come: but there 
are times when some little acts of self-denial 
or overcoming in our little ones show such 
blessed fruition that grateful tears choke our 
utterance, and we are encouraged to continue 
to sow. I hope thou wilt be faithful in thy 
calling; I think “in blessing it will bless 
thee,” and thou wilt bring in thy sheaves after 
a while. 





The opening of Swarthmore College, and 
our participation in the efforts to save and 
elevate the poor Indian, are noble steps in the 
right direction, and foreshadow an era of re- 


and if the young and heretofore lukewarm 
would turn from the engrossments of lesser 
things to an earnest endeavor to find and fol- 
low Christ as revealed within us, there would 
again be history written showing that His fol- 
lowers are called to comfort the afflicted, al- 
leviate suffering, and to come away from 
pride, avarice and frivolity, into love, hu- 
mility and charity. 

There are, I believe, in all societies the two 
elements of radicalism and conservatism, and 
perhaps one counteracts the other. It makes ' 
one sure of his foundation when he has to 
feel his way. Some of us perhaps might go 
too fast and become heedless, while others 
might become indolent and accomplish no- 
thing. It is well for us all to cultivate Chris- 
tian charity towards one another, and en- 
deavor not to judge unkindly of any. I fear 
we do not always make sufficient allowance 
for the difference in natural temperament. 





I have never read much theology, not even 
that of Friends. What little I have done in 
that way, has sometimes tended to bewilder. 
I have learned through suffering to go to the 
Father, and whatever I have needed to know 
He has instructed me in. If I seek earnest- 
ly and pray carefully, day by day, to know 
my duty, I believe there will be no lack of 
knowledge; but my trouble is, I do not al- 
ways obey. In the whirl of circumstances I 
rush and drown the “ still small voice,” which 
does not compel, but only directs us. Thus 
I am often overwhelmed with a consciousness 
of my shortcomings. I see the beautiful pos- 
sibilities of a holy life, but do not attain to 
them. But we know this is true—* 1 can do 
all things through Christ who strengthens 
me.” We must not attempt to justify our 
failures, for though we may seem to have 
reasons for failure, yet we are not excused 
ever in wrong-doing. 





There is a peculiar gratification in finding 
so much of the influence, regarded as power- 
ful, being exerted in a direction to establish 
the great truths, that a germ of divinity is 
within each of us; that God’s dwelling-place 
is there, and that He isthe soul’s teacher; 
that inspiration is now as it ever was; and 
that no words of Jesus, the great Exemplar, 
are forced upon our convictions, but are ac- 
cepted and made our own, “as the God in us 
responds to the God in him.” The idea of 
the divinity in the humanity, is a view of re- 
ligion so comprehensive as to be exclusive of 
theology ; and the true church being based 
thereupon, will stand even amid the scofls of 
generations and the storms of time. There- 


newed usefulness and power for our Society ;| fore may we hope that though superstition 
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still continues to rear her lofty head,—though 
idolatry’s naked forms are yet stalking 
abroad,—the day is approaching when a 
purer devotion, a more perfect love, and a 
truer faith, will be recognized as the gentler 
and more powerful influences, and will find 
adherents prepared for the advocacy of “ love 
to God and love to man,” as the pure and 
true doctrine. 





OCEAN FLOWERS. 


After having collected your sea weeds, throw 
them into fresh water ; cut a piece of paper, or 
card-board (which would be better), relative 
to the size of the weed; oil the surface, and 
put it under the weed you are about to lay 
out ; spread with a camel’s-hair pencil, or pick 
apart with a pin; we prefer the former. Great 
care, patience, and delicacy of handling are 
necessary in this process, for. much of the 
beauty of the specimen depends upon pre- 
serving the minute thread-like fibres of the 
weed. Lay out each fibre, separating them 
all, and giving them such a position on the 
paper as will show the plant to the best ad- 
vantage ; then gently raise the paper from the 
water, holding it in a slanting direction, to 
let the water run off; then put it in a press. 
A good way to make the press is to put three 
layers of blotting-paper on a board, and upon 
this place your specimens; over this, muslin 
or linen, and over that blotting-paper again, 
and then another board. Dry the paper and 
cloths, if necessary, to facilitate the process. 

Take your specimens from the papers and 
arrange them in bouquets, wreaths, and what 
you like, adjusting them according to the dif- 
ferent colors, and thus obtain a pleasing va- 
riety ; secure the ends neatly with gum-arabic. 
It is well to brush over the coarser kinds of 
algee with spirits of turpentine, in which a very 
little gum-mastic has been dissolved. 

Having arranged beautiful specimens of 
moss and sea-weeds, cut a very small basket 
through the middle, and sew half of it on the 
paper in front of your specimens; then fill 
your basket with various kinds of moss, which, 
standing out in relief against the sea-weed 
gummed on the paper, present a very pretty 
picture.—The Methodist. 


——— _ +-~en- — 


A vine that is left to ramble till it grows 
all over the tree-top is not half so much a vine 
as one that is cut back skilfully, and laid in 
fair proportions on the trellis, and tied there. 
And a man that has his own way, and ram- 
bles just as his affections choose to go, is not 
half so much a man as one whom God has 
tenderly pruned, and cut back, and laid, and 
tied in. In the case of the man, as in that of 
the vine, the one that is wisely checked and 


trained becomes more fruitful, and the fruit 
becomes better. 
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SERIOUS Ixqurnies. —A ‘correspondent, 
who appears to be a concerned parent, pro- 
poses, through the columns of our paper, some 
queries of very solemn import. She asks:— 
“ Are all the promises of God which are left 
on record in the sacred Scriptures for us? 
can we trust in them?” And she cites two 
of these promises as having deeply impressed 
her mind. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.” And, “If thou art faitbful 
thy children shall be given thee in the Lord.” 

The fact that the children of many pro- 
fessing Christians of all denominations often 
wander far from the truth, while the chil- 
dren of those who seem to have no regard for 
religious obligations sometimes become faith- 
ful laborers in the Church of Christ, is a 
problem she would be glad tu have solved. 
She but echoes the anxious questioning of 
many a concerned parent, when she asks, 
“Is my faith then in vain? is it all a mere 
chance? Will my grey hairs go down to the 
grave sorrowing over the waywardness of my 
children, or shall I be able to say when the 
Lord shall call me at the last day, here am I 
and the children Thou hast given me; not 
one of them is lost.” 

The question why religious care in the 
training of children sometimes fails of its ex- 
pected fruits, while the sad results of neglect 
on the part of others do not seem to follow, 
cannot be satisfactorily answered in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge of physical, mental 
and moral science. Happily, however, the 
duty devolving on parents to train up their 
children in the way they should go, is not de- 
pendent upon answers to such questions. 
The husbandman who should refuse or neg- 
lect to prepare his ground and to sow his 
seed in the spring time, because a blight had 
fallen on his neighbor’s crops and he had failed 
to reap where he had sown, would be a very 
unwise man. But his folly would be slight 
compared with that of a parent who should 
act in a similar manner towards his children 
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“Let her alone, she has done what she could,” | phoid pneumonia, Mark Palmer, in the 68th year 


can never be the consoling language to one 
who has done nothing; while, however, the 
means employed may appear to have failed 
in producing the results desired, yet if they 
have been the best we knew, we shall feel ac- 
quitted in the Divine sight. 

In regard to the inspired utterances of holy 
men which are found in the Scriptures, we 
may appropriate them to our comfort and 
encouragement when they accord with our 
highest conceptions of the character of God. 
Thus based, they are indeed immutable; and 
when facts seem to contradict them, we may 
cling with faith and trust to the promises, 
leaving the apparent contradictions for eter- 
nity to explain. “ Duties are ours; events 
are God’s.” 

Philosophers tell us that not an atom of 
matter in this great universe is annihilated ; 
that it is change, not extinction, that is con- 
stantly going on. And so in the spiritual 
economy, we may rest assured, that not one 
sigh, one tear, one prayer for the highest 
welfare of our children will be finally lost. 
Yet while in our imperfection we need the 
guiding star of faith, it is not the less a duty 
to inform ourselves as to the best means of 
training our children in the paths of piety 
and virtue. An excellent little treatise, en- 
titled, “ Mott on Education,” has lately been 
republished by the Book Association of 
Friends. The writer was for many years 
Superintendent of Nine Partners’ Boarding- 
school, in the State of New York. He has 
given, in a neat and compact form, practical 
and simple truths, the result of experience 
and observation, and the fruit of a mind im- 
bued with Christian love. It will be found, 
with the price annexed, in the list of books 
kept for sale by our Agent, Emmor Comly, 
No. 144 North Seventh St. 





DIED. 

LOVETT.—In Lower Makefield Township, Bucks 
Co., Pa., on the 10th of Eleventh mo., 1869, at the 
residence of her son David H. Lovett, Mary Lovett, 
widow of the late Daniel Lovett, in the 80th year of 
her age. For many years she was an Elder of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting, for which station she 
was eminently qualified, being of a meek and quiet 
spirit, ‘‘ which in the sight of the Lord is of great 
price.’’ 

PALMER.—At his residence near Edgewood, Bucks 


of his age. He was an Elder of Falls Mo. Meeting ; 
and it may be said of him, be was ever ready to 
offer the word of encouragement to the weak and 
counsel to the unwary; and when near his close 
was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ My spirit is in the hands 
of my Heavenly Father,’”’—giving evidence of being 
in a prepared state. Surely we can adopt the lan- 
guage, ‘Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.’ 


POWELL.—In Salem, N. J., on the 14th of First 
month, 1870, of pneumonia, Wm. Powell, in the 
73d year of his age; a member and elder of Salem 
Monthly Meeting. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.”” 
This language seems to apply to our departed 
friend. His day’s work having kept pace with the 
day, he met the solemn close with calmness and 
resignation, expressing that he felt nothing in his 
way. While his loss is mourned by many relatives 
and friends, they have the comforting assurance 
that his meek and quiet spirit has entered into the 
mansions of eternal rest and peace. 


HANCOCK.—Suddenly, at Westfield, N. J., on 
the 2d of Twelfth month, 1869, of paralysis of the 
heart, Susan G. Hancock, in the 56th year of her 
age; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. She was 
an humble-minded Christian. Her great concern 
was to do right, and endeavor to live up to the pro- 
fession that she made. Although the summons 
came unexpectedly to her, we feel that her ‘‘lamp 
was trimmed and burning,’’ and that she has en- 
tered into her Heavenly Father’s rest. 


LINTON.—On the 17th of Ninth month, 1869, in 
East Bethlehem Township, Washington Co., Pa., 
at the residence of her son Oliver M. Linton, Matilda 
Linton, relict of William Linton, aged 56 years; a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


SOUTH WICK.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Fifth- 
day evening, 20th of First month, 1870, Edward C. 
Southwick, aged 72 years; an exemplary member 
of Oswego Mo. Meeting, N. Y. 


SIMPSON.—At Highlon, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 
24th of First month, 1870, Robert Simpson, in the 
74th year of his age; a member of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting. 


KNIGHT.—At his residence in Farmington, On- 
tario Co., N. Y., John Knight, in the 90th year of 
his age ; a member of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 

<tcanmenlligtairaai 
FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 

A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 5th 
inst., at 8 o’clock, in Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ Meeting-house, at Fifteenth and Race Sts. 

Wn. Heacock, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 


The Committee on Circular Meetings of Phila- 
delphia Quarter will meet in School-room at Race 
St., Ist floor, on Second-day evening, Second month 
7th, at 7 o’clock, in order to report to the Quarterly 
Meeting. Wm. Eyre, Clerk. 


<0 





NOTICE. 

The Committee on re-arrangement of the quotas 
of the Monthly Meetings will meet at Race St. Meet- 
ing-house at 7 o’clock, Second day evening, Second 
month 7th, and the Committee in reference to al- 
teration of the discipline relating to women’s meet- 


ings, at 7} o’clock same evening, in the Monthly .- 
Co., Pa., on the 17th of Twelfth month, 1869, of ty- | Meeting room. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
2d mo. 6th, Washington, D. C., 11 A.M. 
- ‘¢ Alexandria, Va., 4 P.M. 
“g ** Concord, Del. Co., Pa., 3 P.M. 
o ‘¢ Moorestown, N, J., 3 P.M. 
- ‘* Greenwich, N. J., 2} P.M. 
Fé ‘* Rochester, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
- ‘* Penn’s Manor, Bucks Co., Pa., 10 A.M. 
‘* 13th, Flushing, Long Island, 11 A.M. 


ing absolutely indispensable; and although 
the sum annually dispensed to them by the 
Government in the fulfilment of treaty stipu- 
lations is very small when compared with the 
annuities received by other tribes, they are 
not unwilling that a sum sufficiently large for 
the employment of one teacher should be set 
apart for that purpose. Although these In- 
dians, so far as the mere possession of land is 
concerned, might be considered rich, yet in 
available wealth they are really very poor. 
In fact, the pittance they annually receive 
from the Government is not unfrequently 
reduced nearly one-half by the payment of 
salaries and other sums appropriated for va- 
rious purposes. The treaty provisions under 
which the Government formerly supplied 
them with blacksmiths, farmers, &c., having 
expired, their employeés are still continued at 
the expense of their annuities, and it is on 
account of this and other causes that I have 
been much embarrassed in my efforts to se 
cure a school. 

The great desideratum to which I hope to 
attain ere long is an Industrial School.* This 
I feel we must have, or our progress towards 
improvement and civilization will be slow. 
I have more than once shown the urgent ne- 
cessity of such an institution, and recom. 
mended its establishment to the Department; 
but never a word do I receive officially on a 
subject which, in my view, is most important. 
To be sure a treaty is now pending or await 
ing ratification, under which the tribe may 
be enabled to derive from the sale of valuable 
lands the means of establishing such a school 
as is needed, but much time must necessarily 
elapse before money from that source can be 
made available. Early next spring I shall 
establish a school, since for obvious reasons I 
cannot do so during the present winter; and 
although I have recommended in strong 
terms the appropriation or allowance of 4 
part of their annuities for the pay of a teacher 
and assistant, I have no guarantee that my 
recommendation will be acted upon. Never- 










































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE INDIANS. 


We presume all the “Indian Committees 
appointed by their respective Yearly Meet- 
ings are earnestly endeavoring to do “ what 
their hands find to do,” so far as the means 
therefor are at command; and in reference to 
Philadelphia, it may be interesting to know 
that its committee held a special meeting on 
the 17th ult., to take into consideration the 
important subjects contained in letters from 
Thomas Lightfoot and Albert L. Green, writ 
ten from their respective agencies at Great 
Nemaha and Nohart, Nebraska, in reply to 
inquiries made by the correspondents of the 
“ Indian Committee.” 

The subject of Industrial Schools claimed 
the serious consideration of the meeting, and 
after a deliberate examination of the whole 
subject, it was concluded to appoint a com- 
mittee of seven Friends to represent to the 
proper officials at Washington the import- 
ance of establishing schools as proposed, and 
to secure, if possible, an appropriation for the 
caine It was also understood that these 

riends should constitute a “standing com- 
mittee,” to attend to similar services, and act 
as our representatives therein. They were 
also authorized to co-operate with the com- 
mittees of other Yearly Meetings, 

The letters alluded to, one of which is here 
appended, show the necessity for prompt 
action, and will no doubt satisfy Friends that 
the labors of the various “Indian Aid Socie- 
ties” have been loud)y called for, aud warmly 
appreciated. 

Philada., 2d mo., 1870. J. M. Extis. 





Nouwart, Nes., 12th mo. 6, 1869. 

Dear friend,—Thy letter dated Eleventh 
mo. 15th has been received. I shall esteem 
it a pleasant duty to transmit to members of 
the corresponding committee a statement of 
the present condition of the Indians under 
my care, as well as to occasionally furnish 
them with such information as will enable 
them to determine what pressing necessities 
they can best relieve. It is true that our 
wants are almost legion ; but, as might be ex- 
pected, the necessity that outweighs all others 
In importance is to be found in the existing 
need of a school. Even the Indians them- 
selves, untaught and ignorant as they are, do 
not fail to understand that a school is becom- 





theless I have engaged a teacher, and shall 


insure her a salary, even if I am obliged to 
deduct it from my own. Perhaps it would be 
well for me to say that the person whose ser- 
vices I have secured as principal teacher is 
one whom several years’ experience as & 
teacher of freedmen may have'well qualified 
for the position in question. I have also en- 
gaged her husband as farmer, and I am well 
satisfied that I could not have well made a 
more judicious selection. Both she and her 
husband are Friends, and reside near Kansas 


City, Mo. 


*A similar request has been made to the com- 





mittee by Thos. Lightfoot in relation to the Agency 


under his care.—Kps, 
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The Otoes are at present absent on their 
winter hunt, and will probably not return 
until about midwinter; consequently until 
that time but little can be done towards at- 
tending to and relieving many cases of desti- 
tution and sickness, which will then obtrude 
themselves upon our notice. A want that we 
feel most pressingly is a sufficiency of clothing 
for about one hundred children, who during 
the summer months are accustomed to almost 
absolute nakedness, and during the coldest 
days of winter generally wear little else than 
asmall and not unfrequently ragged blanket. 
Aside from the children, there are many cases 
of aged and infirm people who actually accus- 
tom themselves to nearly entire nakedness; 
and [ feel assured that a donation of clothing, 
however small, would be hailed and received 
by these suffering and destitute ones with in- 
finite delight. 

Owing to modes of living and improper 
habits, the sanitary condition of the tribe is 
seldom what it ought to be: the amount of 
sickness generally prevailing is astonishingly 
large, when the size of the tribe is taken into 
consideration. The Indians receive no medi- 
cal attendance whatever, save such as I am 
enabled to give them. And here let me add 
that I have had numerous cases brought to 
my notice wherein patients have lingered long 
and suffered much for lack of proper food and 
delicacies, which in this country are hardly to 
be obtained. Indeed many times I have seen 
delicate women and frail children, during 
convalescence, or while tortured with fever, 
supplied with no other nourishment than per 
haps roasted corn, or such almost indigestible 
bread as Indians generally make. I shall 
also be obliged to depend on the generosity 
and kindness of Friends for a supply of slates, 
charts, pencils and books for the service of 
my school, as I know of no other source, save 
one, whence these can be procured, and 
that excepted source is none other than our 
lessened and continually lessening annuity. 
I feel disposed to hesitate before asking from 
Government an appropriation for this pur- 
pose, since I know full well that from no 
other source will the Department obtain it 
than by simply deducting it from that same 
annuity; and since I have decided to expend 
largely of our forthcoming annuity for the 
purchase of stock and farming implements, I 
shall certainly look around for other means 
of obtaining such books, charis and school 
apparatus generally as the establishment of 
my proposed school will render necessary. I 
feel that I cannot express to thee in terms 
sufficiently strong my desires that a mission 
or industrial boarding-school may be estab- 
lished here. I feel that such progress as the 
world expects us to make in the great work 





of Indian civilization can hardly be ap- 
proached, much less attained, without the 
adoption of such a course as this. I am satis- 
fied that so long as Indian children are 
trained up precisely as their fathers and 
grandfathers have been trained up before 
them, so long will they make just such Indi- 
ans as their fathers and grandfathers have 
ever been; but, on the contrary, as mission 
experience has universally proved, whenever 
the children have been removed from the 
barbaric influences and surroundings of their 
rude homes,—whenever they have been placed 
in the midst of Christian influences and Chris- 
tian surroundings,—they have made men 
worthy of citizenship, and furnished innu- 
merable examples to prove, what has been 
frequently denied, that Indians can be civil- 
ized. 

As regards the future prospects of this 
tribe, I think they may be summed up as 
follows: Instead of a race of buffalo hunters, 
as they now are, they will ultimately become 
an agricultural people. Instead of living in 
squalor and wretchedness, they must choose 
the alternatives either to give up their preju- 
dices against “becoming white people,” or 
continue to decrease in numbers, as they are 
vow doing, until, with the close of another 
century, the last of their tribe shall have per- 
ished. It is a matter of surprise that the 
chiefs of this tribe should unitedly and per- 
sistently oppose the apportionment of Jand in 
severalty. They tell me that in all reason- 
able things they will accede to what I pro- 
pose; but, poor children, they fear that if 
land is allotted to individual members of the 
tribe, it will soon pass into the hands of the 
avaricious and ever-grasping whites. 

Boxes directed to me should be expressed 
to Forrest City, Mo., or, perhaps better still, 
to a place called Frankfort, on the new Pa- 
cific Railroad, in Northern Kansas. 

Thy friend, ALBERT L. GREEN. 
MADAGASCAR. 
Letter from Louis Street. 
(Concluded from page 758.) 

The next day being First-day, a large com- 
pany came together, many more than their 
chapel could contain, when my companion 
preached from the text—‘“ I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth,” &c. The subject of my own dis- 
course was the love of God, preaching from 
1 John iv. 10: “Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
We found the professing Christians in this 
village very destitute, no one being able to 
read intelligently, and the congregation is 
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entirely dependent on passing native strangers 
to preach to them. When none of these hap- 
pen to pass that way, they are able only to 
sing a few hymns and pray. 

Soon after the meeting we continued our 
journey further westward, among lofty moun- 
tains, amid evident traces of extinct volcanic 
action. Black scoria and pumice were very 
abundant, and in some places in such quan- 
tities as quite to blacken the whole aspect of 
the country. It was barren in the extreme, 
and the fierce rays’ of a tropical sun, while 
passing through such a desert, made our ride 
a very exhausting one. On arriving at our 
halting place, we found a populous town, 
and a large congregation of people already 
assembled in the chapel. But they were a 
most ignorant and heathenish-looking com- 
pany, though very eager to hear what we had 
to say. I first addressed them on the subject 
of Christianity in general, contrasting it with 
heathenism,—of the inability of man to grasp 
eternal things without a written revelation 
from God,—of the love and goodness of our 
Heavenly Father in furnishing us with the 
Holy Scriptures to be our guide in life, and 
which also set before us a glorious hope in 
death,—of our consciousness of being sinners 
before God, and need of a Saviour. 

My companion followed, preaching at. con- 
siderable length from the text, “At the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow,” etc. We found 
in this place only one man who seemed a de- 
cided Christian, though a large congregation 
meet weekly to sing hymns, and hear this man 
read to them from the Holy Scriptures. The 
following day we passed through what was 
once a populous and flourishing district, 
but is now a vast unpeopled waste. After the 
revolution in 1861, when the late Queen Ra- 
soherina succeeded her guilty husband to the 
throne of Madagascar, the populace were very 
slow to believe that Radama had been secretly 
put to death, and as a consequence were un- 
willing to acknowledge their allegiance to the 
new Sovereign. 

Many rumors were afloat that he was still 
alive, which seemed mainly to come from this 
district, and which produced a very unsettling 
effect throughout the country. This induced 
the Malagasy Government to send a detach- 
ment from the army to chastise the inhabitants, 
which deliberately put to death all the men in 
the district above twelve or fourteen years of 
age, except such as took timely warning and 
fled into the Sakalava territory for protection. 
Since then the women and children have been 
seattered from different causes, and their once 
happy homes are now only heaps of crumbling 
ruins. We had often heard, at the Capital, 
accounts of this uncalled-for destruction of 


_ human life, but had no idea of its extent till 





we saw for ourselves this fearful waste, 
Towards evening we arrived at a little town 
where the inhabitants have commenced to build 
a chapel, though they seemed very dark and 
ignorant. Here we held a meeting in the open 
air under a large tree. The people seemed so 
ignorant, that we doubted whether they com- 
prehended much of what was said to them, but 
on being questioned, they assured us they did; 
and in order to allay our suspicions, one man 
repeated over the substance of our communi- 
cations, showing that he at least not only had 
understood, but had paid very strict attention. 
Only one man in this town is able to read, 
At the base of the mountain on which it 
stands, flows a beautiful stream of water, 
which drains Lake Itasy, and here forms one 
of the finest perpendicular waterfalls I have 
seen in this country. The height of the falls 
appeared to be from 80 to 100 feet, and the 
breadth of the stream about 100 feet. Even 
at this dry season of the year, when there is 
comparatively little water in the river, the 
effect is very fine, which must be greatly en- 
hanced when the stream is swollen by the 
floods during the rainy season. Several of 
the succeeding days were spent in visiting va- 
rious large towns, which until recently have 
been wholly given up to idolatry. We met 
with but comparatively few people who could 
read, but had everywhere crowded congrega- 
tions of eager listeners. Yet wherever we did 
find persons able to read, they came to us beg- 
ging for the Holy Scriptures, and it was often 
very painful to be obliged to assure them that 
the strong probability is that they will have 
to wait still another year before they can get 
the New Testament. Many thousands of peo- 
ple are now learning to read, and the loss to 
the Malagasy, during this time of general 
awakening, for the want of New Testaments, 
is very great. If we had some copies of the 
Gospels bound together without the Epistles, 
in a very cheap way, or even separately, which 
would be better still, to circulate in these very 
dark districts, they would be a great blessing 
to the people. The ignorant Malagasy are so 
apt to commence troubling their heads with 
difficult passages in Revelations or Romans, 
as soon as they are able to read the New Tes- 
tament, that a decided advantage would be 
gained by putting the Gospels first into their 
hands, in addition to the pecuniary matter 
connected with such a circulation. 

After having visited thus from village to 
village, directly west and south-west of An- 
tananarivo, still keeping near the western 
boundary of the Hovas, we went 30 or 40 
miles directly north to a very interesting 
town and country, where we found a large 
population governed by a princess, who is & 
near relative of the queen. When we arrived, 
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she was away down in the valley giving a 
feast to some of the Sakalava tribe, who were 
on their way to Antananarivo, to acknowledge 
their allegiance to the Government. On 
hearing of our arrival, she hastened back, and 
received us with the greatest hospitality. She 
is an exceedingly interesting character, being 
tall in person, commanding in presence, and 
very graceful in her movements. She was 
clothed in a lamba of fine white cambric, and 
moved about. with a dignity becoming her 
high station in life. On account of the great 
respect which the Sakalava tribe have for 
her, she has often been called upon to act as 
mediator between that nation and the Hovas. 
Christianity was first introduced here a little 
more than a year ago, through her influence 
mainly, and they have now a large congrega- 
tion of Christiaus, many of whom are able to 
read, and others are learning. None of them 
had the Holy Scriptures, and they were all 
begging of us the New Testament. The only 
Bible in the place is one of the version made 
in England during the persecution, and which 
was presented gratuitously by the London 
Missionary Society, which thus furnished one 
copy of this version to. each congregation. 
After our visit to this district, we set out 
for Antananarivo, which was full two days’ 
journey or more distant; and as it was Seventh- 
day, we did not know exactly where we should 
spend the morrow, having only heard that 
there were Christians near the terminus of our 
day’s ride. Towards evening, we made many 
inquiries for a place of worship, and about 5 
o'clock in the afternoon came upon a town 
where the people had not as yet been in the 
habit of meeting, but were busily engaged in 
finishing off a new meeting- house, which they 
intended to have opened for the first time the 
following day. Word had gone out near and 
far for the people to come together, and they 
were very ylad of our arrival, as they had no 
preacher, except a native from Antananarivo, 
who happened, like ourselves, accidentally to 
be passing that way. Our palanquin-bearers 
also engaged to help them out with their 
singing, and taught them some simple tunes. 
On the following morning so many came to- 
gether, that the new meeting-house would not 
contain the congregation, and as there were 
many more outside the house than within, 
they concluded that it was best for all to go 
out and hold the meeting in the open air. 
We had a vast concourse of very crude mate- 
rial before us, many in the company having 
never before heard the Gospel. My compan- 
lon preached from ‘the parable of the Supper, 
and I from the words of the Saviour: “ This 
is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
ast sent.” 


Some of the Sakalava tribe chanced to be 
there, on their way to Antananarivo, who said 
they could understand us very well. They 
inclined to be friendly, and had many questions 
to ask, and still more to answer, for they were 
the first persons whom we had met from their 
part of the island. After our meeting, one of 
them, who had been at our lodgings the pre- 
vious evening, came back to have further con- 
versation. He told us the Sakalavas are a 
nation ever fleeing from death, of which they 
have the greatest horror. When a person 
dies in one of their villages, all the inhabit- 
ants immediately flee from it and make a new 
one, which is in turn forsaken when a death 
occurs. Thus they are a wandering and rest- 
less nation, who can have no permanent 
dwelling place. To this [ replied by reading 
and explaining Heb. ii. 14, 15: “ Forasmuch 
then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, He also, himself, likewise took part of 
the same, that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is the 
devil: and deliver them who, through fear of 
death, were all their lifetime subject to bond- 
age.” We told him we had heard the Saka- 
lavas were a very treacherous nation, who 
would certainly rob and kill us if we went 
among them. But he said it was the cruelty 
of the Hovas that had made them a nation of 
robbers and murderers, but they would be 
friendly with us. He said that he would like 
to be a Christian, and thought the people 
where he lived were quite open to receive the 
Gospel ; urging us to go and see for ourselves, 
assuring us that there was no danger to be 
apprehended, and that we should find a very 
healthy and populous country. 

Thus it is that the great harvest-fields seem 
to grow wider and wider, and when we con- 
sider the great end in view, it prompts the 
inquiry, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” 

It is under a renewed sense of nothingness 
and unworthiness, as I now glance at myself 
in relation to it in this closing letter—such a 
conscious feeling that without the Divine 
blessing our most labored efforts are as so 
much loss—that a fresh desire seems kindled 
in my heart to ask a continued interest in the 
prayers of our beloved friends, that God may 
glorify his own holy name through our noth- 
ingness, and bless, through the sealing power 
of his Holy Spirit upon the minds of our 
hearers, those great and important truths 
which we in weakness utter, that there may 
be an abundant “ increase” to his own praise. 

In near Christian love, thy affectionate 
friend, Louis STREET. 

Antananarivo, 10th mo. 21st, 1869. 

ccnaeeisctleneifpbinedaintg 

“How often is the unobserved path of las 
borious duty, the way of fullest comfort.” 
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.YOU ASK HOW I LIVE. 
BY JOSEPH HOBBINS. 


Living friendly, feeling friendly, 
Acting fairly to all men, 
Seeking to do that to others 
They may do to me again; 
Hating no man, scorning no man, 
Wronging none by word or deed ; 
But forbearing, soothing, serving, 
Thus I live—and this my creed. 


Harsh condemning, fierce contemning, 
Is of little Christian use ; 

One soft word of kindly peace 
Is worth a torrent of abuse ; 

Calling things bad, calling men bad, 
Adds but darkness to their night ; 
If thou would’st improve thy brother, 

Let thy goodness be his light. 


I have felt and known how bitter 
Human coldness makes the world, 
Ev’ry bosom round me frozen, 
Not an eye with pity pearled ; 
Still my heart with kindness teeming, 
Glads when other hearts are glad, 
And my eye a tear drop findeth 
At the sight of others sad. 


Ah! be kind—life hath no secret 
For our happiness like this ; 

Kindly hearts are seldom sad ones, 
Blessing ever bringeth bliss. 


Man is man through all gradations, 
Little recks it where he stands ; 

Man is man in every climate, 
Scattered over many lands ; 

Man is man by form and feature, 
Man by vice and virtue too ; 

Man in all our common nature, 
Speaks and binds us brothers true. 


— - —-~42-— —~ 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


I thank my God, I feel that not alone 
On mountain peaks His blessed sunshine glows, 
And dews drop sweetness ; even here, far down 
In meads, a lily grows. 


I am His work who made the evening star ; 
Wherefore I lift to him my flowerets bright. 

They die to-morrow, but to-day they are 
Beautiful in His sight. 


I look upon the hills, and sometimes dream 
How they rejoice in morning’s earliest light ; 
And how serene, and strong, and still they seem 
To guard the valleys all the gloomy night. 


Tis said the heights are cold—it may be so; 
That winds are keener there, and winters drear. 
I know not how it is; I only know 
My God has placed me here— 


Here in this little nook of earth—my own— 

And sent a sunbeam—mine—to cheer my heart; 
He bids me bloom—perhaps for Him alone ; 

Is there a better part? 


I bloom—stars shine—we bloom and shine for Him. 
We give our best—grand world and humble flower 
A light through ages never growing dim— 
The fragrance of an hour. 


So then He smiles, and takes with equal love 
Our equal gifts, nor knows or great or small ; 
But ia His infiniteness reigns above, 
And comprehends us all. 
—H. N. E., in Independent. 


“Good Health—A journal of Physical and 
Mental Culture”’—contains this month seve. 
ral articles which we have read with interest, 
One on “ Disinfectants,” and another on 
“ Breathing,” are worthy an attentive peru- 
sal. The knowledge conveyed may prove 
beneficial to such as have been disposed to 
treat hygienic matters with indifference. 

The Essay on “ Benevolence to Animals,” 
as a part of the education of youth, we trans. 
fer to our pages. 


BENEVOLENCE TO ANIMALS AS A PART OF 
THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 


Almost all boys are fond of dogs, though 
nearly all persecute cats; the majority like 
to keep rabbits, guinea pigs, white mice, dor- 
mice, ete., which they tend with care and at 
tention, and yet the very same individuals 
will rob birds’ nests, destroy their callow 
brood, pin cockchafers, pelt frogs, and torture 
newts. There are exceptional boys who de 
light in cruelty, and they frequently grow up 
with their evil propensities strengthened by 
age and exercise. There are also men of 
brutal disposition who have acquired their 
ruffianism, after passing through the juvenile 
stages of their existence, and they are at once 
the plagues and the puzzles of society, defy- 
ing its punishments and resisting its benevo 
lent endeavors. 

Cruelty to animals is partly the work of 
brutal natures, and partly perpetrated by well- 
meaning people under the influence of bad 
habits, in relation to the particular creatures 
they torment; and if we could estimate the 
total quantity of cruel infliction imposed upon 
birds, beasts, reptiles, and fish, we should 
probably find that by far the larger propor 
tion resulted from the ill-regulated action of 
good, and even benevolent persons. Much 
ill-treatment of animals comes out of the or 
dinary proceedings of trade. It has been the 
custom to bleed calves, to cram sheep and 
poultry into the smallest possible apparatus 
of transport, to drive cattle for long distances 
without permitting them to drink, and to 
slaughter them without sufficient avoidance 
of pain. Each little circle in which these mal- 
practices occur, forms its own theory of cruel- 
ty and benevolence, and laughs scornfully at 
outsiders who object to its ways. The fox- 
hunter thinks a man a fool who reminds him 
of the unbenevolent character of his sport, 
and the fine ladies in England and elsewhere 
who flock to aristocratic pigeon matches, have 
no more compunction at witnessing the suf 
ferings of the maimed birds, than the Span- 
iards have for the gored horses and tortured 
bulls in their disgusting national recreation. 
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It may be affirmed as a general proposition, 
that the cruelty of custom or indifference does 
not lead to the demoralization which inevita- 
bly results from a deliberate choice of action 
that inflicts unecessary pain, and yet all fa- 
miliarity with needless and useless suffering 
must tend to damage character, unless it ex- 
cites strenuous resistance to the evil, and ef- 
forts for its cure. 

The circumstances that combine to form 
brutal characters in modern society are ex- 
tremely complicated, and lie for the most part 
outside the matters we have now to discuss. 
Our object is to show that ignorance of the 
character and ways of animals, is one of the 
chief preventible causes of the cruelty that is 
inflicted upon them, and that the method of 
cure is by teaching natural history with due 
reference to its moral aspects. Many ill-used 
creatures are the subjects of an aversion which 
would be changed to liking, or at any rate to 
respect, if their nature and actions were bet- 
ter understood ; while many others suffer un- 
der simple indifference because they have not 
been brought within range of sympathy. Mr. 
Lecky tells us that Sir Robert Peel was op- 
posed to the abolition of bull-baiting, and 
Professor Huxley recently uttered some un- 
worthy nonsense against the act for prevent- 
ing the wanton destruction of the sea-birds on 
the coast of England. For along time game- 
cocks were excluded from humane sympathies, 
and many a country gentleman and clergy- 
man who would have been roused to indigna- 
tion at cruelty to a horse, thought it a great 
shame when Parliament provided penalties 
to put down the fights which were elzbo- 
rately arranged between the pugnacious 
birds. 

In one instance known to the writer, the 
manager of a large English colliery, who was 
determined to civilize his men, was privately 
urged by rural justices not to bring cases of 
cock fighting before them, as they could not 
find it in their hearts to punish others for an 
action they still delighted to commit in se- 
cret themselves. 

In the “ good old times” cruelty was inci- 
dentally, but not less powerfully taught in 
our chief schools. The masters inflicted upon 
their pupils brutal floggings, the big boys 
grossly tyrannized over the little ones as fags, 
and each member of the society, receiving 
maltreatment from those stronger than him- 
self, handed it over to others, over whom he 
could play the despot in turn. The public 
amusements, until recent periods, included 
bear and bull-baifing, cock-shying, dog-fight- 
ing, cock-fighting, and man-fighting, while 
duelling was the fashionable method of ad- 
justing disputes. During the same dark 
days, hatred of foreigners was inculcated asa 
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national duty, and no human rights were sup- 
posed to belong to men who were born with 
dark skins. Class hatreds matched interna- 
tional animosities, the upper circles made 
laws against those beneath them, which were 
correctly described as written in characters of 
blood, and if circumstances gave the lower 
classes opportunities of revenge, they did not 
fail to show how successfully tiger’s qualities 
had been cultivated in their breasts. We 
have been slowly learning that all human 
beings are entitled to just and equitable 
treatment, and we have included one group 
of animals after another in our system of 
legal protection, so that the ckief work which 
remains to be done is to widen our sympathies, 
until no living thing shall be improperly ex- 
cluded. 

We do not want a mawkish sentimentality 
about the sufferings of animals, or men. In- 
dividuals afflicted with this form of mental 
disorder can weep hysterically over a dam- 
aged blue-bottle, and behave abominably to 
their relations and friends. Fantastical hor- 
ror of pain is by nu means incompatible with 
gross cruelty in its needless infliction, and we 
should not put implicit faith in the benevo- 
lence of individuals who voluntarily allowed 
fleas to dine off their juices, or assuaged the 
hunger of tigers with their blood. Animali- 
ty-mongering is no better than humanity- 
mongering, but a wholesome fellow feeling 
for our “ poor relations” in the organic world 
below us, is a graceful attribute of a well-de- 
veloped mind. 

Natural history, as a mere science of ar- 
rangement, has little moral influence until it 
reaches its final stages, and by exhibiting all 
living beings as one great organic unity, 
sheds some portion of the dignity and worth of 
the highest upou the lowest forms; but when 
it is made to include habits and manners as 
well as structural peculiarities, its influence 
in extending the range of sympathies is very 
direct. Rude or prejudiced thinkers do not 
see how doctrines of unity tend to this re- 
sult. The semi-civilized white man felt, and 
still feels, his sham dignity hurt by pointing 
out that he belongs to the same species as 
those whom he maltreats, and the Darwinian 
theory has met with rampant abuse as low- 
ering humanity by suggesting its origination 
from lower forms of being. But were it 
proved that man’s ultimate great grand- 
mother was an infusorial speck, and that all 
the mammalia were cousins, so many degrees 
removed, the man would be no less, though 
the mammais might seem so much more, and 
if such theories of development are entirely 
discarded, we may still be benefited and more 
kindly disposed, if we learn and honestly -re- 
cognize the fact, that animals have, within 
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narrower limits, semi-intellectual faculties of 
the same nature as our own. 

A wise teaching of natural history brings 
this lesson into strorg relief, and no one can be 
an observer of tame creatures without finding 
out that they apparently have their feelings 
of pride, justice, and even.duty, very similar 
to our own, and that the difference is not so 
much one of essential nature, as of develop- 
ment, and method of combination. The more 
we know of the proceedings of animals, the 
more we discover that within the limits of 
their faculties they seem to exercise discrimi- 
nation, and modify their conduct to suit pew 
circumstances, or enable them to take ad- 
vantage of new ideas, This last expression 
will doubtless excite a smile; but our read- 
ers will recollect what Mr. Wallace told them 
about the birds of wild countries, and the 
readiness with which they learnt what to do 
with articles their predecessors had never 
seen, and with buildings the like of which 
had had no existence in their progenitor’s 
days. The first bird who saw that a fragment 
of clothing might be worked into his nest, and 
acted upon it, and the first which made his 
dwelling in a tower, or under the eaves of a 
house, may have been discoverers and in- 
ventors as truly as are men who find out the 
use of new things. 

Natural history can easily be worked into 
the routine of school-teaching; but it ought 
also to take its place among the recreations 
of family life, and in that position it will be 
most effective in promoting a good moral end. 
As instruments of intellectual discipline, all 
sciences which include logical classifications 
have an obvious value, and when even ele- 
mentary natural history is associated with 
comparative anatomy and physiology, it sup- 
plies an excellent training for the mind. 

The study of animals in reference to their 
structure is capable of being made a fascinat- 
ing pursuit, especially if the modern discover- 
ies concerning the unity of plan in creation 
are fairly considered, and care is taken not 
to give undue prominence to imperfect con- 
ceptions of the supposed purpose and object 
for which the structure was designed. An 
unphilosophical natural history treats each 
creation as a separate unit, and fails to show 
its true relation to either living beings or to 
fossil forms. With a vain presumption of 
“ knowing all about it,” it finds the sole cause 
of any structure in the function it performs, 
and thus misses entirely the larger views 
which science can unfold. The most inter- 
esting generalizations reached through the 
labors of such men as St. Hilaire, Goethe, 
Oken, Van Baer, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, 
Darwin, Agassiz, etc., can be made intelligi- 
ble to those who possess only a proper knowl- 


edge of anatomy and physiology, provided it 
be sound as far as it goes; and the student of 
natural history, even for recreational pur- 
poses, should not be satisfied without obtain- 
ing some insight into this part of the science, 

Vhen we urge upon teachers the propriety 
or utility of adding one subject after another 
to school-training, we must remember, not 
only that “art is long,” but that school-time 
fur the mass of the people is very short. The 
school ought certainly not to omit natural 
history, but its chief cultivation must take 
place independent of school aid, and after its 
termination. The school may lay a founda- 
tion, but it isafter school-time that the strue- 
ture must be raised, and if a capacity for, 
and a habit of, making intelligent observa- 
tion can be cultivated in youth, few will be 
without opportunities for their exercise in the 
years of manhood and age. 





ITEMS. 


Eastern MetHop oF Mgasvurinc Time.—The peo- 
ple of the East measure time by the length of their 
shadow. Hence if you,;ask a man what o'clock it 
is, he immediately goes into the sun, stands erect, 
then looking where his shadow terminates, he 
measures his length with his feet, and tells you 
nearly the time. Thus the workmen earnestly de- 
sire the shadow which indicates the time for leav- 
ing their work. A person wishing to leave his 
toil says, ‘‘How long my shadow is in coming.” 
‘“Why did you not come sooner?’’ ‘‘ Because I 
waited for my shadow!’’ In the 17th chapter of 
Job we find it written, ‘‘A servant earnestly de- 
sireth his shadow.’’—Robert’s Illustrations. 


The filthy custom of pasting one wall paper over 
another till a thickness of an eighth of an inch or 
more is accumulated is too common, and is some- 
times attended with the worst consequences. This, 
as ascertained by the London Lancet, was the cause 
of the puzzling offensive smell at Knightsbridge 
Barracks, London, that recently threatened the 
whole establishment with fever. The examination 
of the drains and taking up of the floors revealed 
nothing, while the introduction of increased means of 
ventilation left the evil as it was. At last an exam- 
ination was made of the wall papering, when it was 
found that one paper was pasted over another till & 
thickness was accumulated amounting in one case 
to fourteen layers. Between these layers there was 
rotten paste, in which fungi and even maggots germi- 
nated, while the wall being hollow, the stench spread 
into the passage and over the establishment. 


Parntess Surcery.—At the recent conference of 
the British Medical Association at Leeds, a curious 
practical application of a physiological fact was ex- 
hibited by Dr. B. W. Richardson, F. R. S. It has 
long been known to surgeons that an injury very 
rapidly inflicted is not attended by suffering, and on 
this principle Dr. Richardson has constructed what 
he calls a ‘‘ painless knife.’’ It consists of a keen 
circular blade, so connected with watch-work han- 
dle, that it can be made to revolve with very great 
rapidity. It is found that when a speed of tweuty- 
five complete revolutions in a second has been ob- 
tained, the edge of the knife may be applied to the 
animal body, and that it will divide the soft parts 
without pain or even consciousness. 
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FRIENDS’ 


INT 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 5, 1870. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


The Spring and Sume er session of this Institution will com- | 
mence On the 21st of Second mo., 1870. The buildings have lately 
been enlarged and supplied with all the modern improvements. 
Ther: ugh inatruction in every department. 

Terms 285 00 per session of twenty weeks. 

For Circulars, containing particulars and lithograph ot the 
building, address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jx.. 
Ercildoun Seminary, Chester Co. Pa. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, 


Dealer in WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, SPOONS, 
FORKS, &c. Warranted to be plated on the finest Mickes 
Silver at the lowest caeh prices. All kinds of Watches and Jew 
elry repaired and made to order. Old Gold and Silver bought or 
taken in n exchange. a2a2mé— 


OPENING OF WINTER STOCK 


Friends Central Dry Goods Store, 


700 Arch Street. 


VELOUR POPLINS, Choice Shades. 

SILK AND WOOL BROCHE POPLINS. 

SILK WARPCHEN ECASHMERE POPLIN Ss 

MODE AND OLIVE BROWN WOOL 

TAKKO POPLINS, Choice» and very desirable. 

PLAID SERGES, iv Gay and Piain Colors. 

WOOL DE LAINES, Chintz Figures, for Children 

WOOL DE LAINES, Blue and Green ground, Small 
Black Figures, at 25c. 

BOMBAZINES, in Olive, Bronze and Dark Brown. 

MODE MERINOES, in fine quality, scarce. 

MELANGES., Choice Shades. 37} and 50c. 

BLACK ALPACAS, from 57}c to $1.50 

We call particnlar attentlon to these goods, as they have been 
purchased irom Auetion and Importers at very low prices. . 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS!!! SHAWLS!! | 

BROCHE, STELLA AND PLAID SHAWLS. 

BLANKET SHAWLS, Long and Square, Bound and 
Short Fringe. 

THIBET SHAWLS, Long and Square, 
choice shades. 

Black and White Square Shawls, from Auction, only $3.00 

White Cushmere Shawls, a new invoice, all sizes. | 

White Barcelona Shawls, an invoice of small sizes. 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS!! 


We make a specialty, and have now on hand a full line of them 
from $1 50 to $6.50. 
FLANNELS, in all numbers, from 20¢ to $1.00 
FLANNELS, ef every description and color. 
CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Suits. | 
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in twenty 








CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Coats and Overcoats. 

CASSIMERES tor Men and Boys in variety. 

HOSIERY, GLOVES and HANDKERCHIEFS 
in great variety. 

Our stock has been selected wiih much are, and we are pleased 
to show through, give or send samples to any one. 

All orders promptly attended to, 


STOKES & WOOD, 
8. W. cor. Seventh and Areh Sts., Philada. 





ELLIGENCER. 





‘SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We have just received an INVOICE of 
Sealskin and Kerseymere Shawls, 


of our own importation, to which we call special 
attention. 


STOKES & WOOD 


we S W. corner Seventh and Arch Sts. 


|New Fall & Winter Dry Goods. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
/th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires to call the attention of Friends to the stock of goods 
which he is daily receiving for Fail and Winter sales, some of 


which are of his own importation, and, manufactured expressly 
for him. 


Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk- finish Mohairs. 
Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades. 
Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. 
Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 
to order. 
All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 
Very fine quality Madonna Cloths, made to: rder. 
A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 
Lot of 4-4 Pritcess Cloths, 75 cts.—cost the im- 
porter 90 cts. 
Full line of Black Silks. 
Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts. to $1.25. 
2articular care taken in the selection ‘of Alpacas. 
Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 
New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 
Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 
House Furnishing (soods in great variety. 
N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 iwa 


Ws BEACOGK, 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
36 69 ly 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Situated on the ‘eeomeisle st * three miles from 


Bordentown, N. J 
The Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) Session of this Institution com- 
menced on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1869. 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra cha 
For fall particulars address HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 36wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No. 526 Callowhill Street 


Keep on hand a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. 
and HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Olid Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
Prices REDUCED. 


Also first-class HAIR 
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FRIENDS’ 


THE 


Girard Life Insurance, An- 


nuity and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 408 Chestnut Street. 


Receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians, or Commit- 
tee uf Lunacy; also act as Executors and 
Administrators, to the duties of which par- 


enced hands. 

Deposits and Trust Funds are not, in any 
event, liable for the debts or obligations of 
the Company, being kept,separate. 
| Chartered jin 1836. 

Assets, January 1, 1869, $3,083,645. | 
THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 
SETH I. COMLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. 


WM. H. STCEVER, Asz’t Actuary. 
wams3 219 


BOOKS 
ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," | 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 

18mo. 141 pp., Cloth.......ccccee ceceeee one Price 50c. 

Biblical History Familiarized by Questions 

By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
sewers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 

“ 108 “ “ Second. “ 40c. 

Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

32 M0, C4 PPe.cccccccncccce covcccceccceccece Price 20 
i A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
} Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Ariswers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. Ly Jans 
Jonson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth ............ Price 20¢. 
| 








Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hazazier E. Strocxty. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 49%e. 

“A of Pacts'’’—a Book designed for 

Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
i a Impressions.” Oompiled by Janz Jonvaon 
: 6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each.............00 Price 75c. 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 

as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonnson 

AGM, TE DDs..0-c0cce cocgecccccccececoccceese Price 25¢, 

Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 

By 8. M, J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth........... Price20c. 


A TSLLIGERCER. 


A a eee 


ticular attention is paid by old and experi-| 


Repairing, 


Trust Company, &c, |EARLY ROSE POTATOES 


Conover’ S ‘Colossal 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 


For saleby JAMES THORNTON, 


m5p226 Byberry, Philada. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St,, Philada. 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FUBSITORE WAREROOMS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Varnishing, and Upholistering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let tor a Purniture. 
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"MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


M1ly T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Huch Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00, 
Early Quakerism, by K. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Miscellany, 11 vols.. (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
Penington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware County, Penna., $3.00. 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The sunda Question,” 
$1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, 5 cts. 50 cts a dozen. Child's Book of 
Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. Dissertation om the Chris- 
tian Ministry. by John Ja keon, 50c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 75c. Sermon by Wm. Dewsbury, 50 cts. 
dozen. Account of John Richardson, 75c. Law’s Address to the 
Clergy, 40c. Familiar Letters, by Ann Wilsen, 75c. Kufus Hall, 
35c. Early Corruptions of Christianity. 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
76c. The Crucified and Quickened Chrictian, 25 cts. Tour to 
Weet Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.25. Meditations on Life and its Re- 
ligious Duties—Meditati ns on Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, 
$1.50 each. Mott on Education, &c., 40. Ta-o-pi (a friendly Sioux 
Indian) and his Friends, or The Indian's Wrongs and Rights. $1. 
Tobacco and its Effects A Prize Essay, 48 pp. 6 cts. * Studies.” 
by JobtA Dorgan, $1.25. The Christian Casket, by Ezra Mich- 
ener. 30c. Rules of Discipline of Phileda. Yearly Meeting, 35c. 
The Coneiliator, lic. A Key to the Conciliator, 25c. Theology 
Simplified, 24c. Essays-—-On the Kesponsibility of the Church: 
On Funeral = rmens; On True Greatness 
80c. On the Mountain, 20c. “ Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithtul Govere ess, 287 pp , $1.00. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 ct« 

Bible and Testament. one vol. 60 cts. 

New erlition Memcir of John Roberts. 25 cts. 

DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm.Henry Chase. $1.40. 

A PLEA Por tHE Dums CREATION, by the Pennsylvania “ S0- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Animale,” 60 cts. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail 

MarniaGe Certiricates, Fine Parchment, in boxes. $5 00. 


EMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 
exxi ly 


Nappy’: Christmas, 
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